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FOREWORD 


During 1962 the Society has suffered the loss of one if its Vice- 
Presidents in the death of Professor L. S. Palmer, who inaugurated in 1932 the 
regular Autumn series of lectures in conjunction with the University of Hull 
(then of course a University College) and who took a great interest in the ex~ 
cavations of the Scarborough Philosophical and Archaeological Society. In 
Professor Palmer's place we are glad to welcome Lady Cayley of Brompton by 
Sawdon as a new Vice-President, Lady Cayley has promised to lecture to the 
Local History Group on November 19th on Sir George Cayley and his work as a 
pioneer of heavier-than-air aviation, and I hope there will be a large atten- 


dance for this most interesting subject. 


Following the excitement of the Society's first and very successful 
Garden Party in the summer of 1961 (which it is hoped to repeat in 1963), the 
current year has been comparatively uneventful but much useful work has been 
done. There was a slight falling-off in membership, chiefly in the Junior 
Section, but it is hoped to make this good in the new session. The Autumn 
University Extension Course was taken by Dr. A. F, Norman, Senior Lecturer in 
the Classics Department of Hull University on 'The Roman Occupation of East 
Yorkshire' and this period, as always, attracted much interest and good atten 
dances. Mr. J. E. Williams continued his series of illustrated lectures on 
the architecture of the English house and brought us down to the mid-19th cen= 
tury. Mr. J. R. Lidster gave a lecture on 'Romano-British excavations at 
Doncaster', illustrated by colour films and of our own members, Mr. J. R. Pope 
talked on Norman mottes in Ireland and ir. R. H, Hayes on Wade's Causeway, the 


Roman road which will be the subject of our next Research Report. 


The Local History Group has continued its programme at the North 
Riding Training College by kind permission of the Principal and six talks were 
given there on various aspects of local interest, The visit of the Hunmanby 
Local History Group, when a number of its members dealt admirably with the 
story of that village, drew the largest attendance and a return visit has been 


arranged. 
Coach excursions were arranged to Pontefract and Conisborough Castles, 
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to Durham and to Mount Grace Priory and Byland Abbey, and all were well-attended 
and mich enjoyed. We are sorry to lose the services of Miss B.E,R. Jarvis as 
Exeursion Secretary and our best wishes go with her on her marriage and removal 
to Perenporedone Mre We E. Jackson has taxen over the office and we feel that 
his enthusiasm is a guarantee of an interesting programme of excursions in 
future years. 


The Ayton Castle excavation has been closed down for the present pen- 
ding a report on the work already done there, but a very promising ‘dig’ has 
been commenced at the medieval (and earlier) manor house at Allerston under the 
direction of our indefatigable Secretary. This excavation forms an excellent 
opportunity for members and friends to acquire a knowledge of archaeological 
techniques. In addition to the Annual Transactions, Research Reports have been 
published dealing with the Deserted Medieval Village of Hatterboard and with the 
{3th and 14th century pottery in the Scarborough Museum. These reports were 
financed from our Reserve Fund supplemented by a grant from the Council for 
British Archaeology and we were greatly encouraged to receive a guarantee against 
loss from the Scarborough Corporation. It is hoped that all members will sup- 
port these valuable publications, which are so necessary if the work of the 
Society is to be permanently recorded. It is hoped to publish in the coming 
year a further Research Report, this time dealing with Wade's Causeway and based 
on the many years' work done by Mr. R. H. Hayes, Mr. J. G. Rutter and other 


members on this puzzling Roman road, 


I am sure that all members would like a tribute to be paid to the in- 
valuable work of Mr. F. C, Rimington as Secretary and to Miss Ne M. Musto as 
Secretary of the Local History Groupe 


J, He MARTIN, Chairman. 


A GEOLOGICAL GUIDE TO THE JT INDUSTRY 
ON THE YORKSHIRE COAST 


By FP. Ce Robinson 


| The mineral known as jet has long been associated with the Whitby 

area in Yorkshire, where it was noted and utilised for the manufacture of beads 
“and ornaments for several centuries. At present no jet is mined or excavated 
in the area; and the stretch of coast which provided jewellers and jet workers 
with some of the best jet in the country, between Runswick Bay and Blea Wyke, 
now presents only a series of old collapsing adits and curious cave-like struc 
tures which have long since yielded the last jet to be mined commercially on 
the Yorkshire coast. 


It is generally accepted that jet is a variety of lignite which is 
peculiarly resinous and takes a high polish. Regardless of its resinous 
appearance it is brittle and hard. Thin sections prepared from samples of the 
mineral reveal, under the microscope, the structure of coniferous wood. It is 
not yet known why coniferous wood preserved at this geological horizon should 
form jet and not common lignite, although common lignite frequently fails to 


reveal the structure of its original form. 


In describing jet it is noted that, although it is black in colour, 
it gives a brown streak when scratched on unglazed porcelain, it has a fine 
compact texture with a brilliant lustre and is capable of receiving a good 
polish; it fractures conchoidally, as glass, and is sonorous when struck. Jet 
has a specific gravity of approximately 1.25, and contains about 80 per cent 
carbon. 

The distribution of jet throughout the rocks of the Yorkshire coast is 
remarkably limited to a series of rocks, known as the Jet Rock Series, which 
occur in the Upper Liassic Deposits at the base of the Jurassic, (see table 1). 
This Series of rocks is approximately 95 ft. thick and consists of dark bitumin- 
ous shales with sporadic bands of nodules occurring at various horizons, The 
complete 95 ft. of this rock is characterised by the ammonite Harpoceras exaratum 
(see fig.1 pl.i). The lowest 25 ft. of the Series is termed the Jet Rock Proper, 
and it is this bed which has yielded the majority of the best jet. These lower 


shales are densely laminated, almost black in colour, and smell very strongly of 
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mineral oil when freshly fractured. The Jet Rock Proper is characterised by 
the ammonite figured in pl.1 (figs.3 & 5) which is also a variety of Harpoceras. 
Capping the Jet Rock Proper occurs a band of hard limestone, about eight inches 
thick, which weathers out into large discoidal concretions, up to 12ft. in dia- 
meter, which are known locally as 'Mermaid's Dining Tables'. This bed is known 
officially as the Top Jet Dogger band. The best jet occurs as sporadic len= 
ticles in the upper ten feet of the Jet Rock Proper; that is immediately below 
the Top Jet Dogger band. 


It is generally recognised that the way to look for jet is to locate 
the Jet Rock Proper by noting the differing forms of ammonites present in the 
area where the jet horizon occurse Below the Jet Rock Series occurs the Grey 
Shale Series, which contains no jet and is characterised by the ammonite Dactyl- 
joceras tenuicostatum (ple1 fige4). Above the Jet Rock Series occurs the Alum 
Shales Series, sometimes yielding poor quality jet, and is characterised by the 


ammonite Hildoceras bifrons, (pl.1 fig.2). 


It seems quite reasonable to suppose that the early Roman workers , 
and possibly the Bronze Age workers, were conversant with these fossils, which 
are plentiful, and used them, as more modern workers did, for locating the best 
jete 

Regardless of the fact that the Jet Rock Series is distributed widely 
over the Yorkshire Coast, (see Map) the more recent jet workings have been al- 
most limited entirely to the Runswick, Kettleness area, and only occasional jet 


was taken from the other localities south of Whitby. 


It may be assumed that the early jet workers also laid more emphasis 
on the Runswick-Kettleness area, The reason for this assumption is that only 
the areas north of Whitby are readily accessible for the extraction of jet. 
Saltwick and Black Nab exposures are on a tidal flat and only have approximately 
two hours in twelve free from water. The Hawsker Bottom exposure is on one of 
the most inaccessible stretches of shore on the coast and requires one and a 
half miles of rough shore to be traversed before the exposure is reached. At 
Peak Steel below Ravenscar the majority of the Jet Rock has been faulted out by 
the Peak Fault and only a small exposure of the "Jet Rock Proper" presents itself. 
It is quite possible that this locality was worked in early times, but certainly 
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little or no jet was worked commercially in recent years. 


Because of the sporadic occurrence of jet the extraction of the 
mineral is a tedious, lengthy and expensive procedure. Where jet has been 
found the method of mining was to work along the bedding plane, wherein the 
jet occurred, as far as possible along the shore and face of the cliff. In 
certain cases where rich horizons of jet have been discovered, workers have 
excavated tunnels or adits and caves into the cliff in following up the bed 
ding plane concerned. This method must have been hardly worth the amount of 
jet that could be extracted, and was probably in practise only at the extreme 
height of the jet industry when prices were high and it was profitable to work 
in this manner, The only true Jet adits occur below Kettleness and one in 


the Black Nab area at the base of the alum shales, 


It is noticeable that mineral oil is associated with the shales in 
which jet occurs, This may connect with the formation of jet in so much as 
jet may not be formed without the presence of mineral oil; but this is only 
an assumption and has not been proved. The only other minerals associated 
with the jet rock are iron pyrites and zinc blende. Iron pyrites has no 
commercial value, and zinc blende occurs in quantities too small for profit 
able working. Therefore it is generally safe to say that any excavation or 
man-made structure found at the localities and horizons mentioned are direct- 


ly connected with the jet industry of the Yorkshire Coast. 


It should be noted that extensive jet workings also occur widely in 
inland situations in N.E Yorkshire and are much in evidence along the upper 


levels of such valleys as Bransdale, Bilsdale, Rosedale and Westerdale, 


TABLE 
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The Jurassic Rocks of the Yorkshire Coast 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON TURF MAZES 


By T. J. Mitchell 


Many members of this Society will no doubt have seen with varying 
degrees of interest and perhaps puzzlement, the good example of a turf maze, 
known as the 'City of Troy', which lies in the grass verge of the roadside 
about a mile west of the remote hamlet of Dalby on the Howardian Hills, some 


eleven miles beyond Malton. 


For the benefit of those who may not have seen this unusual curios~ 
ity, it should perhaps be explained that the maze measures only about 26 feet 
across and consists of whorled patterns of small circular trenches only 8 inches 
deep and 6 inches wide, The centre of the maze is about a foot higher than 
the outside edge and although the diameter can be paced out in 14 steps yet it 
takes 100 paces to follow the circular pathways from their commencement inwards 


to the centre, 


The maze is now maintained by the County Council roadmen who keep the 
grass clipped and the little trenches layered with stone chippings to keep down 
the weeds, The area is enclosed by a single white=painted railing on posts as 


a protection from straying animals. 


The presumed purpose and origin of turf mazes can scarcely be more 
concisely explained than by quoting verbatim the inscribed plaque adjoining the 
site, which was erected by the County Council in 1944. It reads:= 


WN, Re CeCe CITY OF TROY. 


This maze is the only surviving instance in the North Riding of an 
ancient game. Mazes pass under various names in different parts of 
England, such as Julian's Bower, Robin Hood's Race, Shepherd's Ring, 
Walls of Troy or City of Troy, The last-mentioned being the name by 
which this example has always been known, This is interesting and 
shows the early association between Yorkshire and Scandinavia where 
Trojeborg (Troy Town) is the name given to similar mazes. The game 
and its origin are forgotten. Reference to it can be found in 
Shakespeare's "A Midsummer Night's Dream", written in 1594, " 


Most visitors when inspecting the maze for the first time base their 
expectations on the larger tree and shrub=planted mazes of which that at Hamp- 
ton Court. Palace is the best-known example and thus they are surprised to find 
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the City of Troy so small and inconspicuous. Many archaeologists, knowing only 
too well how entrenchments and similar antiquities become buried or overgrown, 
are naturally somewhat sceptical, wondering how such tiny trenches could survive 


even from Shakespeare's time. 


‘The actual reference in "A Midsummer Night's Dream" seems to indicate 
that turf mazes were tending to become obsolete even in the 46th century when 
Shakespeare wrote:= 

"The nine-men's-Morris is filled up with mud. 
And the quaint mazes on the wanton green 
for lack of tread are undistinguishable." 

The enigma of the Dalby maze was largely unravelled a few years ago 
by Mr. C, J. Taylor, a member of the Scarborough & District Archaeological 
Society, when he spent several days in the locality interviewing old residents 
in an endeavour to gain first-hand information regarding the maze, especially 
with reference to the period just prior to its adoption by the County Council in 
1930. 

Mr. Taylor learned authentically that the maze was dug on its present 
site as late as 1900, replacing an identical cutting made about 1860 which was 
a little to the west of the present position and had been badly damaged by 
horses! hooves and farm waggons.e This information was given by Mr, Robert 
Myers, a former roadman who was then living at Skewsby post office nearby and 
was at that time 80 years of age, Mr. Myers also said that his grandfather ~ 
had recalled that the 1860 cutting had been copied from a carving on a barn 


door at Skewsby at a time when the Dalby maze was not discernible on the ground, 


It seems reasonable to assume therefore that the door-carving was the 
means, deliberate or otherwise, of perpetuating the traditional design of a suc= 
cession of ancient mazes, originating possibly in Viking times. The immediate 
locality was certainly well and truly colonised by the Danes, as indicated in 
the "-by" suffixes of all the nearest villages - Dalby, Skewsby, Brandsby, 


Stearsby, and so on. 


It is perhaps significant that although various tumuli in the vicinity 
are marked on the Ordnance Survey maps, yet the City of Troy is not shewn. This 
may be due to the fact that the maze was for some years virtually obliterated. 
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The cartographers, however, evidently do recognise turf mazes as genuine an- 
tiquities as the example which is to be seen at the North Lincolnshire village 
of Alkborough, just across the Humber, is clearly indicated as "Julian's Bower 


in the type appropriate to antiquities on the Ordnance maps of the district. 


Actually, very little seems to be known concerning the history of 
English turf mazes and few, if any, can be accurately dated, The biblio- 
graphy available is very small but the few writers who refer to the subject 
are responsible for some interesting conjectures whilst a number of significant 


facts do emerge, 


Some writers are inclined to associate the turf mazes with the 
ancient hillside cuttings such as the White Horse of the Berkshire Downs, the 
Gerne Abbas Giant in Dorset and the Long Man of Wilmington in Sussex, but 
these are essentially hillside land-marks whilst the turf mazes occur both in 
hill and lowland country = chiefly perhaps in the latter. In the hills of 
Wales several turf mazes seem to have been constructed by shepherds apparently 
as a means of passing the time, and these were subsequently used for rustic 


revelry. 


At the beginning of the present century about 20 turf mazes could 
still be identified in England, but many of these have since been obliterated 
and it now seems difficult to establish how many still survive. The Viking 
origin of most of the English mazes seems to be assumed mainly because of the 
name City of Troy (Trojeborg) but it may also be significant that the word 
‘maze’ itself is of Scandinavian origin, being probably derived from the Nor 
wegian 'mas' meaning 'exhausting labour'. The modern Swedish word ‘masa! 
means ‘to move slowly’. It is also suggested that the whorled designs as at 
Dalby have been based on the ornamentation characteristic of Viking shields, 


Although the first mazes introduced into England were probably pagan 
in concept and in use, many of them as well as others constructed later in the 
Middle Ages may have been used for some kind of Christian ritual, Many of 
the English mazes, it is pointed out, were adjacent to churches or stood on 
ground owned by the Church. In this connection it is interesting to note 
that the land immediately behind the City of Troy at Dalby is still known as 


Chapel Garth, although no trace remains today of a place of worship there. The 
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tiny and quaint parish church of Dalby stands quite a mile away to the east. 

The Norman building was much altered in the 15th century and is well worth visi- 
_ ting for its several rather curious architectural features, its simple rustic 
appeal and its remarkable isolated position on the southern escarpment of the 


Howardian Hills commanding a fine vista of the Plain of York. 


On the Continent mazes were more often constructed within larger 
churches and.cathedrals and many of these can still be seen usually incorporated 
in floor designs. The main function was said to be that of serving for minor 
devotional pilgrimages. Worshippers who could not visit more distant holy 
places would trace the paths of the maze to a centre often known as 'Jerusalem'. 
If penance was involved the operation could be carried out on the knees of the 
penitent. It is significant that the central points of some of the English 


mazes were known as 'Jerusalem', 


As might be expected, various superstitious beliefs and practices be- 
came associated with the mazes in rural England, It is said, for instance, that 
in some cases the rings were cut. as a charm on unfertile ground, or to dispel the 
Evil One from bewitched land. During one of my several visits to the Dalby maze 
I chatted with a local youth who told me, though perhaps not seriously, that it 


was unlucky to attempt to walk more than nine times round the maze.. 


During the past summer I have, with considerable interest and pleasure, 
visited the fairly well-preserved turf mazes at Alkborough, Lincs., and at the 
village of Wing in Rutlendshire.e. As I had expected, there was evidence at both 
places that frequent restoration of the mazes had taken place, but as far as I 


could ascertain, the sites had remained the same throughout the centuries. 


Although Alkborough is only about 45 miles from Scarborough as the crow 
flies, it lies somewhat inconveniently on the far bank of the Humber, necessita- 
ting either the crossing of the ferry from Hull to New Holland or the still more 
roundabout way via Boothferry Bridge. 


The unspoilt village of Alkborough enjoys a fine commanding position on 
high ground at the northern end of a spur of the Lincolnshire Wolds known as The 
Cliff. The parish church, much restored, was founded about 1100 and rebuilt in 
the 13th century. It contains many interesting features of various periods, in- 


cluding a Saxon or early Norman cross built into the base of a tall narrow arch. 


St 


The 13th century tower possesses many large gargoyles but to many of its visi- 
tors the most intriguing feature of the church is to be seen on the floor of 
the porch where, in black and white stone, is an accurate replica in miniature 
of the turf maze nearby. The reproduction however was only designed in 1887 
when the church was last restored, the object being the perpetuate the plan of 
the maze which had previously been in danger of obliteration. In this respect 
the porch pavement fulfills the same purpose as the carving on the barn door 


which formerly existed at Skewsby. 


I found the turf maze was actually about 150 yards to the south-west 
of the church, just beyond the outskirts of the village. The site, on open 
grassland, is a most romantic one commanding remarkable views. In the fore- 
ground immediately below the flat fields of partially drained marshland adjoin 
the meeting of the Trent and Ouse to form the Humber, In clear weather the 


towers of York Minster can be seen on the horizon, 


The maze at Alkborough, called Julian's Bower, measures about 4 feet 
across and covers almost twice the area of the City of Troy at Dalby. It 25 
protected by a single rail of tubular steel on brick pillars erected to com 
memorate the coronation of the present Queen. At the time of my first visit 
the Alkborough maze was badly in need of grooming, wild-flowers and grass were 
growing in the trenches but their patterns could be seen without difficulty. 
On a later visit I was pleased to find that the grass had been cut and the little 
channels paved with pebbles as at Dalby, Until recent years the maintenance of 
the maze had been undertaken by the local squire but now the responsibility - 
rests with a committee of villagers. This Julian's Bower has always had the 
alternative name among the local people of the 'Roman Maze' and the existence 
of a supposed (but very doubtful) Roman camp nearby is pointed out by the sup- 
porters of the theory of a Roman origin. The plaque attached to the railing 
suggests a 12th century origin when there was a cell at Alkborough from 
Spalding Priory. 


Interesting reference to this maze is made in the diary of Abraham de 
la Pryme, "the Yorkshire Antiquary" and curate of the nearby village of Brough~ 
ton, (Surtees Soc.,1870). In 1697 he wrote - 


"They have at Alkborough, as at Appleby, two Roman games, the 


a 


one called 'Gillian's Bore’ and the other 'Troy Walls'. They are 
both nothing but great labyrinths cut upon the ground with a hill 
cast up around them for the spectators to sit upon to behold ‘the 
sport. The two labyrinths are somewhat different in their turnings 
one from another." 


No trace of the maze at Appleby is now to be found but it is interesting to note 


that the village stands on the course of the Roman Ermine Street. 


Considerations of space cs ae at a detailed account of my impressions 

ceded when later I visited the wayside turf maze close to the attractive vil- 

lage of Wing in Rutlandshire. Here the explanatory inscribed tablet reads - 
"Wing Women's Institute, 1957. A similar turf maze exists at 


Alkborough in Lincolnshire. Both resemble pavement mazes in France 
at St. Quentin, Chartres and Poitiers." 


As far as I could judge the pattern of the Wing maze was identical with that of 
Julian's Bower at Alkborough and the undoubted resemblance of both to the ancient 
church pavement mazes of Northern France is possible evidence for a Norman= 


French ecclesiastical origin (or re-introduction) for our turf mazes. 


In response to my queries at Wing I was told that the turf had been re~ 
cut several times within living memory but the site had never been moved, the only 
alteration being the removal of a raised bank in the adjoining field, used pre- 
sumably at one time by spectators watching the game or ritual. This maze had 
always been called "the Old Maze" by the local people and no Roman connections 
were claimed. About 30 miles to the south of Wing, at the village of Hilton in 
Huntingdonshire, is another ‘Julian's Bower' in a fair state of preservation and 
there are records of similar mazes at Louth, Horncastle and in Yorkshire at Ripon, 
Asenby (near Thirsk), Goathland (Julian Park?), Egton and at Marfleet (near Hull), 


but all these have long since disappeared. 


I might at this stage venture a conjecture that the turf mazes came to 
Britain from two main sources (possibly both stenming from a common Roman origin) ; 
the 'City of Troy' (Trojeborg) mazes via the pagan Norsemen and the Julian's Bower! 
mazes brought over by the Christian Norman-French for religious purposes. Many 
variations of both types were no doubt subsequently developed in medieval times or 
even later. 
References:~ 1. "Mazes and Labyrinths", W. H. Matthews, 1922. 


2. "Folk Memory", We Johnson, 1908. 
3. "Myth and Ritual in Dance, Game and Rhyme", Lewis Spence, 1947. 
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APPEND IX 


Pige 1. The Dalby Maze "City of Troy": diam. c.26'. The design is 
almost identical with the labyrinth pictured on many 2nd-3rd century B.C. 
Knossian coins (Matthews Figs. 2D-25) and on an Etruscan vase found at 
Tragliatella, Italy (Matthews Fige135). In the latter case the design has 
the word 'TRUIA' (i.e. 'Troy') scratched upon it. Thus it seems that the 
use of this conventional design to symbolise a labyrinth (presumably the 
classical Cretan one) and its association with the name 'Troy' goes back to 
very early times. At Wisby in Gotland, Sweden, there is a labyrinth of the 


same design constructed of boulders instead of turf banks. (Matthews Fig.126). 


In his 'Cambrian Popular Antiquities', published in 1815 (p.212) 
P, Roberts gives the design of the figure said to be often cut in the turf by 
Welsh shepherds at that time whilst tending their flocks. This pastime was 


called CAERDROIA (i.e. 'City of Troy') and the design is identical with that 
of the Dalby maze save that it is inverted. 


PIG. 1. FIG. 2. 
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Fige 26 The Alkborough Maze "Julian's Bower": diam. ce40'. The same 
design is found in the pavement mazes in the cathedrals of Lucca, Chartres and 
Sens (Matthews Figs.43, 47, 53). Turf mazes of this design are found in this 


country at Wing, Rutland; Hilton, Hunts; and at Breamore House, Hants. 


These and other similar turf mazes differ in at least two ways from 
our modern concept of the word 'labyrinth' - in general the walker proceeds 
along the top of the grass bank to the centre (the banks are shown white in the 
diagrams) and not along the ditches. In one or two instances, e.g. the 
‘Mizmaze' at Winchester, the reverse is the case but there is evidence that this 
is due to faulty recutting at some time. Also there are no cul-de-sacs or 


other traps in these turf mazes = providing one persists, the centre is always 
reached. 


Grateful thanks are due to Mr. A. He Evans (assisted by Mr. G. R. Pye) 
for surveying and drawing the Dalby maze; and to Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. 
for permission to copy the design of the Alkborough maze from their publication 
'Mazes & Labyrinths' by W. H. Matthews, 1922. 
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LOCAL SURNAMES OF THE MIDDLE ACES 
EEE 


By F. C. Rimington 


In the records of the Honor and Forest of Pickering (published by 
the North Riding Record Society) are very many personal names locally current 
in the 13th and 14th centuries, The fact that these names are mostly con= 
tained in lists of apprehended poachers adds to their interest for it shows 
that they were in common use among the people of the countryside, although it 
is intriguing to see how often the local gentry and clergy were caught 
poaching. 


Originally every person in the land, whether Celt, Saxon, Scandina~ 
vian or Norman, had possessed a single baptismal mme but even before the 
Norman Conquest and rapidly afterwards it had been found necessary on occasions 
to add a distinguishing second name - usually descriptive. It is interesting 
to see such a process still taking place in Wales where, owing to a paucity of 
surnames (Welsh surnames did not develop until after the 16th century) , tt 3e8, 
in some communities, customary to add an extra distinguishing name, e.ge Jones 
Grocer, Jones the Post, Jones the Fish. These extra Welsh names are purely 
descriptive and are not, of course, hereditary; this applies also to the early 
English ones, Such a name as William le Mason meant exactly what it said, his 
son may well have been called John son of William or John le Carpenter or what- 


ever occupation he followed, 


If a man changed his occupation he changed his surname; if he moved 
his place of residence he took the name of the last village he had lived in, 
But increasingly during the 14th century the advantages of having a surname 
that was also an inherited family name became obvious and from the 15th century 
onwards such a name as Mason did not mean that the possesser necessarily fol- 
lowed that occupation and a name like York no longer meant that the holder had 
come from that town. 

The Pickering records of the 13th-14th centuries (and it must be re« 
membered that the Forest of Pickering extended eastward to the sea at Scalby) 
give surnames in a naive mixture of English, French and Latin; thus the English 
name Wolf may also appear as le Low and Lupus while the modern Smith may be 
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given as Smyth, le Fevre or Faber. 
Surnames may for convenience be divided into several groups:- 


1. Those based on place=names; often, but by no means always, local, 

2. Those showing relationship, most commonly that of "son". 

3. Those showing office or occupation. 

kh. Nicknames, descriptive and often very much to the point. 

5» Miscellaneous and uncertain. 
4. PLACE NAMES 

Names occur in the records from practically every village and town 

in the district and some from a surprising distance. They are normally given 
in the French manner with the preposition 'de', eeg. John de Pickering, Ralph 
de Malton, but later these names tend to lose the preposition and this may be 
a sign that the surname had become hereditary. Names based on villages now 
"lost" are frequent - de Hatterberg, de Thorpe, de Westhorpe, de Farmanby,etce, 
and reflect communities then thriving but since deserted. Such names as Adam 
de London, Robert de Dunfermline, Muriel de England show that travel at that 
time was not unknown; the latter must have received her surname when living 


in another country. 


2. RELATIONSHIP 

The great majority of these still show the early form, e.g. Alan son 
of Adam, Walter son of Lucy, but the modern form had appeared and there is 
occasional mention of Tomlinson, Abbotson, etc. Such surnames as Abbotes-= 
cosyn and female names (eeg. Agnes daughter of William the Clerk) are excep- 
tional, 


36 OCCUPATIONAL 

These occur commonly in their English, French and Latin forms but 
only the former are given below. They are interesting in that they show the 
trades and pursuits available in the villages at that time. Some of the oc- 
cupational names show clearly that they had.not yet become hereditary, e.g. 
Alan the Reeve, Robert of the Cowhouse. The following surnames occur locally; 
those marked with an asterisk are to be frequently found in the Forest of 
Pickering records: 

Archer Calfherd Cheeseman 


Baker + Carter Clerk + 
Barber. Carpenter Cobbler 
Brokhunter Chamberlain Constable 
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Cooper 
Cowherd 
Fisher 
Forrester + 
Fowler - 
Fuller 
Goldsmith 
Hogherd 
Mason 
Marshall 


Mercer 
Miller + 
Page 
Palmer 
Parker 
Palfreyman 
Pinder 
Piper 
Poulterer 
Salter 


Shepherd + 


Skinner 
Slater 
Smith 
Spicer 
Tailor 
Taverner 
Tenabarn 
Weaver 
Woodman 
Woodward 


+ 


a 


The following common occupational names were not noticed in the 


records: Cook 
Farmer 


4. NICKNAMES 


Gardener 
Horseman 
Hunter 


Ploughman 
Tanner 


Some of these are engagingly frank (indeed one or two unrepeatable) 


and all obviously very personal. 
of them remained individual, 


(Homo Hominum in its Latin form). 


Albino 
Blackhose 
Baldebit 
Baldalot 

' Cruel 
Chasepork 
Corn on Back 


5. MISCELLANEOUS 


A few nicknames became hereditary but most 


An intriguing local name was Henry Man of Men 


Daft 
Dolittle 
Fatlad 
Follyfoot 
Goodlad 
Goose 
Greathead 


Idle . 
Pippinhead 
Shaketree 
Sturdy 
Tuplamb 
Upset 


The following occur locally:- 


There were, among the 13th-14th century records, quite a number of 


French names, representing either minor branches of the great Norman-French 


families or, more likely, the stream of workmen, merchants and casuals who 


flooded into England from the "English" provinces of France, 


Examples are 


Beauchamp, Bellafrount, Fancourt, Fauconberge, Fossard, Mortimer, etc. The 


surname Scot was fairly common showing the tendency even then of our friends 


across the Border to come south for a living! 


The names Dixi and Lixi look 


surprisingly classical and the following give little clue to their origin: 


Caa, Bler, Ka, Paa, Twici. 


Books consulted: "The Honor and Forest of Pickering", 4 vols., ed.R.B.Turton, 
North Riding Record Society, New Series, 1894-7. 
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FLINTLOCK GUN FOUND IN THROXENBY MERE, NEAR SCARBOROUGH 


By P. De Russell 


In August 1961 an eighteenth century flint-lock gun was found in 
Throxenby Mere, near Scarborough, during the cleansing of this large pond, and 
was deposited in the Scarborough Museum by the Corporation Estates Manager, 
Mr. I, Ve Brett. This very fine weapon, with its beautiful balance and finish, 
has been cleaned and repaired and is now exhibited at the Museum (Accession No. 
151.61). It has been my privilege to restore the gun to its present condition 
and as it is impossible to see all the details of its construction and decora- 
tion in a museum case, I have compiled the following record, which, it is hoped, 
will provide the growing company of firearm historians and collectors with the 
information they require. In the completion of these details I have used as a 
basis "British Pistols and Guns 1640 - 1840" by I, Glendenning (London 1951) and 
I wish to thank Mr. J. Ge Rutter, the Curator of Scarborough Museum, for his 


great assistance. 
CONDITION AND TREATMENT 


When received at the Museum the stock was in a soft, spongy, water= 
logged condition, the steelwork thoroughly corroded with rust but the brass 
furniture and barrel were in an almost perfect state of preservation and only 
slightly discoloured, To prevent cracking and distortion the stock (which had 
become separated from the barrel) was temporarily strapped to the barrel and 
allowed to dry gradually over a period of 28 days. When dry the stock was 
found to suffer from no radical distortion, but the surface of the wood, which 
had become a very dark greyish colour, was pitted and the grain raised. It 
was soaked ina mixture of equal parts of linseed oil and turpentine. After 
drying, the stock was rubbed down with fine sandpaper and plastic-wood was used 
to fill gaps and small holes, It was then given further sanding and several 
coats of stain and varnish, Owing to the dark coloration acquired during im- 


mersion the wood is now almost the colour of ebony. 


The lock was corroded solid, part of the lock-plate having rusted 
awaye Treatment consisted of reduction with zinc and caustic soda, immersion 


in penetrating oil and careful picking by means of small hand tools, This re- 
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sulted in the freeing of the mechanism, which is now in working order, al= 


though the action is weak, Ercaline lacquer has been applied to all the 
metalwork. 


The brasswork has received only a cleaning with brass=polish and 
the ram-rod, which was found in perfect condition, has been wax=-polished, The 
steel barrel-tang was badly corroded and bent upwards, This has been straight 
ened by heat treatment, 


A number of pins, screws, etc. of steel had rusted away and have been 


replaced by new copies, which are noted below under "Details of Construction", 
DESCRIPTION 


TYPE OF GUN 

A bell-mouthed short flint-lock fowling piece of the blunderbuss form, 
also known as a coaching carbine, introduced in the mid-18th century for sport 
ing purposes either on foot or on horseback, or as a weapon of self-defence 
carried in a coach, It is a single-barrelled, fully stocked, muzzle-loading, 


smooth bore by I, Griffin of London, who was working from circa 1730 to 1770. 


DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION 


Weight: 7 lbs. Overall length: 2' 114" 
Stock: Almost certainly walnut. Fully stocked to within 24" of muzzle. 


Butt of Old English type possessing a high narrow comb and a 
narrow neck. 


Drop of Butt: From top line of barrel to beginning of comb: 15". 
Length of Butt: From heel to back of trigger guard: 12", 

Length of Barrel: From breech to muzzle: 20", . 

Bore: At 25" down from migzle: .640", Internal depth: 193", 


Description of Barrel: Brass, double-stepped. Five-sided on top and rounded 
below for 52" from breech, with double baluster turns at beginning 
of breech and single baluster turn at first step. Round-sectioned 
from first step. Second step with double baluster turns at 83" from 
breech and at bell-mouth, Diameter of five-sided sections tapers 
from 1 to 14", diameter between steps 1", diameter after second step 
4". From fourth baluster turns to muzzle the barrel expands from 
4" to 14" in diameter at the bell-mouth. Steel breech plug g" thick 
is forged in one piece with the barrel-tang. 


Trigger Guard: Overall length of guard, tang and finial: 40". 
Maximum width (at Knuckle) 1". Originally secured to stock by two 
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Trigger Guard (Contd.) steel pins and.a steel screw. The latter passed 
through stock and secured escutcheon, Pins and screw are now re- 
placed by brass copies. 


Trigger; This had rusted away to a mere sliver and has been replaced by a 
new steel example. 


Lock: Length: 6", Simple bridle inside eer 

Hammer: Length: 3". Half-round section. 

Pan: Rain-proof type. Long, shallow, egg-shaped. Bridle secured by 
tia inside screws Pan-cover hollowed, cut away towards vent. 
Feather Spring: - “Plain V type. 

Main=spring .- Toe bears directly on tumbler, - 


Side nails: Originally two steel screws entered stock from side-plate and 
secured lock=plate to stock. Now replaced by brass copies. 


Barrel-pins: Originally barrel secured to stock by two steel pins passing 
through two $" thick steel loops brazed to barrel. Pins and loops 
rusted away and replaced with brass copies. 


Barrel-tang: Steel, length 23", Secured through stock to forward end of 
tin ghe eke by steel screw which had rusted away and has been re=- 
placed by a brass COpYe 


Butt-plate: Brass, with slight knob on heel. Secured to butt by two steel 
screws, now replaced by brass copies. Butt=plate tang secured to 
comb by a brass hook passing under a steel pine 


Ram=rod : Plain wooden rod with iron tip and brass cap. Tatal length: 193". 


Ram-rod pipes: Brass. Two in number, each fastened to stock by steel pin (now 
replaced by brass) through lug peerage} part of pipe. 


DECORATION 


Furniture: All brass. 


Ram-rod pipes: Two short tubes with plain baluster turns at top and bottom, 
Lower pipe missing when received at Museum and replaced by a new pipe 
based on measurements obtained from indentations on stock. This 
pipe possessed a V=piece, probably engraved now replaced with, a 
plain V. Overall length of lower pipe: 3x". Upper pipe: 1%". 


Trigger-guard: Knuckle engraved with single rose motif and engine-turned line 
along edges. Trigger-guard tang is of a simple form, with plain 
piped edges and ending in a foliated pointed knob. 


Finial: Engraved with engine-turned line Shisgs edges and ends with foliated 
knob. 


Escutcheon: Length: 28", Oval plate with heraldic design depicting a dexter 
arm embowed in armour with hand grasping a military mace. Engine-~ 
turned line around edge. Leaf motif at top, vase motif at bottom, 
Mounted below barrel tang, . ay 
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Butt-plate tang: Length: 43", Descends in three steps from heel of butt, 
Ends in foliated knob with narrow point, Foliated engraving on 
all stops. Engine-turned line along edges. 


Barrel: Stylised foliated design on top three flats below first double 
baluster turns, 


Side-plate: Length: 33". Plain. Flattened reversed S in form, 


Wood apron: Raised carved scroll around barrel-tang ending in scallop- 
shell design, 


Lock, hammer, frizzen, frizzen pan and barrel-tang: Owing to destruction by 
corrosion any decoration possessed by this steel-work is 
indecipherable, 


MARKS ON BARREL 
Name marks: GRIFFIN LONDON. 


Proof marks: On left-side of breech, opposite vent, a pair of doub le-looped 
crowns, the outer crown possessing letters G. P. below and the 
inner crown possessing letter V, within oval recesses. This proof 
mark was used in London from 1702 to 1840, 
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INSIDE 


MRA ine: 


OUTSIDE 


RECONSTRUCTED “ECONOMY “ 


BOOT: ST MARY'S ST. SCARBOROUGH 
EC.R. 


MEDIEVAL FOOTWEAR FROM ST. MARY'S STREET SCARBOROUGH 
ee ERE, SCARBOROUGH 
By F. C. Rimington 


During the winter of 1961-2 a number of old (early 19th century) 
houses were demolished in St, Mary's Street, at the junction with St. Sepulchre 
Street. In February 1962, just before the rebuilding commenced, our members 
Mr. We Gibson and Mr, P, Farmer, noticed considerable quantities of medieval 
pottery in some of the trenches dug by the builders. Through the kindness of 
the contractors, Messrs. Oldfield and Deighton, it was possible to excavate 
one or two of the more prolific sites and a large quantity of fine 14th century 
(and later) pottery was extracted before the new concrete foundations were laid. 


It is hoped that this pottery will form the subject of a later report. 


One site, 55 ft. north of St. Sepulchre Street and 35 ft. west of 
St. Mary's Street, was specially interesting; a contractor's trench had ex- 
posed, 6 ft. below the 19th century level, a pit, roughly circular, 4' 6" in 
diameter and 4' 6" deep, The upper part, which contained most of the pottery, 
consisted of grey silt but the lower two feet were composed of a black, peat-like 
humus, which gave the impression that the hole had been a cess=pit rather than 
a water cistern. The pit was cut in the clay and was partly lined with wooden 
poles, pointed and still bearing their bark. In the black humus layer were 
found, apart from some pottery sherds, many animal bones (singularly black and 
glossy) including 8 sheeps' heads, many branches of birch, fragments of wood and 
18 pieces of leather, all remarkably well preserved, 


Most of the leather obviously had belonged to footwear (ankle boots) 
though one or two of the more shapeless pieces may have formed part of clothing. 
When the south corner tower of the Roman fortress at York was excavated in 1956 
by Mre I. M. Stead (Yorks. Arch. Journ., 1958, ppe525-30) much leather footwear 
was found and it is interesting to note from the report that the boots from this 
excavation showed a strong resemblance in general appearance and in method of 
construction to those found in St. Mary's Street, despite their earlier date. 
The York boots were dated from the 10th century onwards (none was Roman), while 
the St. Mary's Street boots are dated by the same authority (Mr. J. H. Thornton) 
at 1300-1450, 
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The only essential difference appears to have been that while the 
parts of the York boots were fastened together with leather thongs (although 
one at least was stitched with thread), all the St. Mary's Street boots were 
sewn with thread. All the footwear from both sites was constructed by the 


'turnshoe! method, ise. the boot was made inside-out and subsequently turned, 


.Both the St. Mary's’ Street soles showed signs of having been repaired, 
ieee having been 'soled and heeled', the nail-marks still remaining. One of 
the patches used to repair the upper part of a boot had been attached by means 
of the 'Tunnel Stitch', where the thread passes through a ‘tunnel’ in the thick- 
ness of the patch and then through a similar 'tunnel' in the structure of the 
boot, a method frequently used for attaching upper repair patches. The boots 
were of a common ‘economy! pattern, the uppers being cleverly cut so that a 
single piece, when folded, formed almost the complete upper, only one small 
additional piece being required. The main pieces are illustrated. The 
leather was sent to Mr. Je H. Thornton, M.A., F.B.S.1., Head of the Department 
of Boot and Shoe Manufacture at the Northampton College of Technology and I am 


most grateful for permission to quote from his report:= 


FIG, 12  RIGHT-FOOT TURN-SHOE SOLE: has the usual e/flesh stitch holes 
round the margin, the stitches being about 35 to the inch forming 
a channel § inch wide. The specimen shows the usual wear near 
the inside edge of the forepart and the outside edge. of the heel 
seat, as do modern worn shoes (A). There are nail holes across 
the rear end of the tread and the front of the seat showing where 
repair additions have been made (B). Overall length about 
115 inches corresponding to size 9/10. 


FIG. 2. LEFT-FOOT TURN-SHOE SOLE: has the usual stitch holes as in Figel, 
about 4 to the inch. Usual wear at forepart and seat (end of 
toe and seat are both now missing). Traces of nail holes across 
front of seat showing where an additional heel piece was added as 
a repair (B). Original length about 104 inches corresponding to 
size 6/7.. May be the sole belonging to the boot upper Fig. 3. 


FIG. 3. | LEFI-FOOT BOOT UPPER: although the toe end and the rear end of 
the quarters are now missing, sufficient is left to show that this 
was a typical ‘economy! medieval boot, in which almost the entire 
upper consisted of a single piece of leather. There may have 
been an additional 'bellows' tongue inserted in front of the ankle; 
slots round the top of the quarter (A) show where thongs or laces 
were passed through to keep the boot on the foot. There may also 
have been a 'top=band' stitched edge to edge round the top of the 
boot; one of the specimens found at York still possessed this ‘band, 
about $ inch wide. 
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Obituary Notice 


L. S. PALMER, D.Sc., Ph.D. FeInst.P., MI.E.E, 


It is a sad duty to report the loss of the second of the Society's 
founder vice-presidents, for on the 17th March, 1962, Professor L. S. Palmer 


died in Somerset in his 71st year. 


He graduated at the University of Bristol in 1913 and in the 1911.~18 
war served with the Northampton Regiment. In 1919 he returned to the Univer 
sity of Bristol as a student demonstrator in the Department of Physics, It 
was at this time that his great interest in prehistoric archaeology became 
apparent and, as the founder and first secretary of the University of Bristol 
Spelaeological Society, he gave special attention to the deposits in the Mendip 
Caves. 


After a lectureship at the University of Manchester, he was appointed 
first professor of physics at the University College, Hull. Although he was 
trained as a physicist the field of archaeology made the greatest appeal to his 
interest and first brought him into contact with the Scarborough area, In 
1932 the Scarborough Philosophical and Archaeological Society began a period of 
co-operation with the University College, Hull, in the presentation of an annual 
series of lectures, an undertaking continued by our Society. The first series, 
entitled "Early Man in East Yorkshire", was given by Professor Palmer at the 
Museum in the Autumn of 1932, These lectures did mich to arouse interest in 
local archaeology and undoubtedly founded the movement which eventually led to 
the formation of the Scarborough & District Archaeological Society. 


During the second World War he served with the R.A.F, and upon his 
retirement he accepted the honorary appointment as Curator of the Wells Museum, 


thereby returning to the scene of his earlier activities in the Mendip Hills, 


He made many contributions to journals on subjects related to physics, 
geology and anthropology, One entitled "Another Palaeolith from Yorkshire" 
(Man, 19345110) attracted local attention, as the flint implement described was 
found in the Vale of Pickering near Irton. His recent book "Man's Journey 
through Time" (London, 1957) gave him the opportunity to combine his knowledge 


of both prehistoric archaeology and physics. IQR 
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Obituary Notice 
“WILLIAM PRARSON BAKER, M.A. , B.A. 


Another sad loss to the Society in 4962 was the death on April 6th 
of our member W.P. Baker, who until last year resided at Cliff House, Ebberston, 


Mr. Baker was educated at Pickering Grammar School and at Scarborough 
College. After assisting his father, who was a Pickering corn merchant, he 
went to Wadham College, Oxford and later to Jesus College, Cambridge. He 
worked for the Cambridgeshire branch of the Rural Community Council for a few 
years and was then appointed tutor to the Board of Extra-mural Studies on the 
University of Cambridge. Until 1948 his work was undertaken in Cambridge and 
its surrounding villages but in that year he joined the Department of Adult 
Education and Extra-mural Studies of the University of Leeds and so returned to 


Yorkshire. 


As a social historian he aid emphasis on local studies and fieldwork, 
It was through the interest he instilled among members of the Castleton Local 
History Group that a number of our members were brought into close contact with 
his work. During the four seasons 1955-58 the Scarborough & District Archaeo= 
logical Society (led by its Chairman, Mr. W. He Lamplough) and the Castleton 
Local History Group collaborated in the excavation of the complex system of 
barrows and earthworks on Danby Rigg. Previously, in 1950-52, a similar col- 
laboration had resulted in the excavation of King Alfrid's Cave, which was 


situated near Mr. Baker's residence at Ebberston, 


Probably the best-known of his publications was "The English Village", 
published by the Oxford University Press in 1953. His last work, "Parish 
Registers and Illiteracy in East Yorkshire" was published last year in the East 


Riding Local History Series. 
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Obituary Notice 


H. We POULTER 


Mr. H. We Poulter's archaeological work at Scarborough will always 
be in evidence in the Scarborough Museum for he was responsible for the res~ 
toration of the pottery obtained from the excavations at the Roman Signal 
Station site on Scarborough Castle Hill undertaken by Mr. F. G.Simpson in 
1920-26, In addition to Romano-British pottery, his restorations include 
many vessels from the earlier Iron Age settlement and from the later 
Medieval chapels and secular buildings which occupied the area of the ex= 
cavations, The high quality of his workmanship can be observed in several 


of the museum's display cases. 


In his early manhood Mir. Poulter was a mining engineer but in the 
beginning of the 1920's he gave up this wak to look after his mother who was 
in delicate health. This brought him to Scarborough where he found interest 
in Mr. Simpson's excavations and was persuaded to undertake training in the 
treatment and restoration of antiquities. After instruction at the Ash- 
molean Museum he began work on the Scarborough Signal Station material in 
1925 and for over 18 months he occupied a room in the former Boys! High School 
in Westwood, 


On the completion of this undertaking -he assisted in the surveying 
at the excavations of Dr. J. L. Kirk and Dr. P. Corder at the Roman fort in 
Malton. Mr. M. R. Hull also assisted at the excavations at Scarborough and 
Malton and when he was appointed to the Colchester and Essex Museum, Mre 
Poulter was asked to fill the vacancy of technician at the same establishment, 
He remained in the service of the Colchester Museum for 33 years attaining 
the position of Assistant Curator of Archaeology. He died on May 8th, 1962, 
at the age of 82, 
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PUBLICATIONS 


TRANSACTIONS : Pan 
No. 1, 1958. A few copies available at 2/6d (post free 3/-). 
Noe 2, 1959 Out of print...- .... med Fiaestt? aie 
No. 3, 1960. Available at 2/64 (post free 3/-). 
Noe 4, 1961. 7m " 2/64 (post free 3/-). 


OFFPRINTS. OF ARTICLES IN TRANSACTIONS Nos. 1 = 3.6 
A fon of the following are available:- 


'The Records of Scarborough to 1835', G.C.F. Forster, 1/- (post free 1/3) 
'The Hulleys Stone Circle', F.C. Rimington, 1/= (post free 1/3) — 
'The Old Quaker Burial Ground in Farndale', J.P. Best, 94 (post free 1/~) 


‘Historical Note on the Name 'King Alfrid's Cave', W.P.Baker, 9d 
(post free 1/~) 


'The Excavation of the Kirkless Barrow', W. H. Lamplough & J.R.Lidster, 
1/34 (post free 1/6) 


Elections at Scarborough for the Long Parliament 1640-47', 
G C. F. Forster, 1/-d (post free 1/3). 


‘The Chantry at Coa in the Parish of Seamer', F, C. Rimington, 
4/3a (post free 1/6) 


RESEARCH REPORTS: 


No. 1, 1958. ‘Excavations at Crossgates, near Scarborough, 1947-56', 
J.G. Rutter and G. Duke, 12/-d (post free 12/6) 


A few copies available, 


No. 2, 1961, ‘The Deserted Medieval Village of Hatterboard, 
near Scarborough', FF, C. Rimington, 


No. 3, 1961. 'Medieval Pottery in the Scarborough Museum, 13th & 
44th Centuries’ S J. Ge Rutter, 


Nos. 2 & 3 bound together, 20/-d (post free 20/6d) 


These publications are obtainable from 
the Society, c/o The Museum, Vernon Road, 
Scarborough, Yorkshire, 
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